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ATLANTA— They are usually 
anonymous (arcs m the crowd, with 
tiny buttons in their ears and waikie - 
talkies under their jackets. 

_ They keep iow profiles when ten- 
sions are high, when Ku Klux Klans- 
inen and black activists are sniping at 
each other in the Deep South, or neo- 
Nazis threaten to goose-step through 
I: Jewish suburb of Chicago, or Mexi- 
can - A m eri cans angrily allege police 
brutality in the barrios of Houston. 

Their job is to try to bring emotions 
in line with reason It calls for friend- 
ly persuasion, a cool head and a firm 
Singer on a community's social and 
-political pulse— when other fingers 
«nay be on the triggers of hand^ms 
and rifles. 
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: "■ corporate the CRS into a network of feder- 
al agencies that would spy on militant 
ft ■-•black, anti-war and radical-protest groups. 
« r-; ‘ Foremost among these critics was the 
■».<Senate Intelligence Committee, headed by 
& Ben. Frank Church (D-Ida.), which ac- 
-p-ftsed the intelligence-gathering network 
of “excessive collection of information 
( t : about law-abiding citizens.” 
k ■ -Pompaand other CRS officials insist that 
•ate CRS never has engaged in spying. 
fcxThey scoff at critics who have accused the 
agency of - being a “black FBI” or a 
h. '-’“domestic CIA.” - 

“If 1 was to find out for a fact that the 
x agency -was involved in intelligence gath- 
ering, I would be one disappointed indivi- 
4 dual.” said Fompa, who joined the CRS in 
1967 and was appointed director last year 
.Krfcy President -Carter. ‘T would not support 
rthe continuation of this agency. And I’ll 
say this before God and the world.” 

-■ - His predecessor as director, Ben Holman, 
v/Lwho is now a journalism and ' broadcast 
kaprofessar at the University of Maryland, 
Pi-Shares the.xonvfetioa It was almost like 
McCarthyism in reverse when somebody 
f<; .challenged me about it in a debate in San 
-.Francisco,” Holman recalled. “It’s a con- 
stant suspicion that never dies. When 
z somebody asks me, “what about your intel- 
, . Jgence operation?’ J l say, ‘It’s just not 
true.’ ” • 



"We go into places where bullets 
are flying, with nothing more than a 
white nag on the aerial of a car,” Gil- 
bert G. Pompa, director of the Justice 
-Department's Community Relations 
Service, said in an interview in 
Washington. “Our most effective 
w eapon is our ability to persuade.” 

It is not by accident that relatively 
fittle is known about 'the CRS, beyond 
its mandate— under the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964— to mediate and concili- 
ate in racial and ethnic conflicts. 

Its predominantly black and Hispa- 
nic staff of 111 strives for low visibili- 
ty and high confidentiality. The rea- 
son is to avoid betraying a trust on 
either side of the 3.258 disputes— 
many embracing police-minority fric- 
tion, school busing and Indian terri- 
torial claims— in which the agency 
has involved itself in the last four 
years alone. 

■ ^Otherwise,” a CRS spokesman 
said, “you’d stand a chance of alienat- 
ing the very people we’re trying to 
belpL* 

But even as the CRS intervenes in 
esntroversy, it has - become con- 
troversial itself. The act of swapping 
confidences and keeping secrets has 
left the agency open to suspicion and 
cri ticism over what its role really is. 

It gets mixed reviews— ranging 
fern praise by some civil rights, civic 
and school officials, to a 1974 lawsuit 
.in Mississip pi accusing it Of inflaming 
the very dispute it was supposed to 
. resolve. Attacks have come from both 
■the far left and far right of the politi- 
cal spectrum— from groups as diverse 
as the Conce rned C itizens Against the 
Klin and the KKK itself. 

Moreover, its credibility, in the 
■eyes of some critics, has been tainted 
-in recent years by revelations that 
forma- Atty. Gen. Ramsey Clark ap- 
proved of a plan in 1967 by then 
Assistant Atty. Gen. John Doar to in- 
Pkase Turn So Page 18, CoL 1 



^ But the intelligence unit was under the 
“supervision” of a four-man committee in- 
. eluding the CRS director (starting with 
’. Roger W. Wilkins in 1967 and Holman, 
: who succeeded Wilkins in 1969) and the 
; assistant attorneys general in charge of the 
Justice Department’s civil rights, criminal 
and internal security divisions, according 
i to a 1976 report by the Senate Intelligence 
] Committee headed by Sen. Church. 

: The report added that the CRS director, 

■ starting in 1970, also was part of the 
government’s Intelligence Evaluation 

; Committee, which included officials of 
1 Army intelligence and the FBI. Both com- 
j mitteeswere described in the Church com - 

■ mittee report as the attorney general’s 
’ “main source” of data on civil disorders 

■ Wilkins could not be reached for com- 
; ment, but Holman said that in his own role 
! 0® the committees he drew a fine line be- 
i tween “gathering” intelligence and “eval- 
i uating” it 

j “The only information reviewed was 
f fro® A>e FBI,” Holman said, “and in one 
| case I can recall stating very strongly that 
I I didn’t believe the FBI when it said that 
• the black community in New Haven 
j (Conn-) was igiset over a forthcoming 
; Black Panther trial there and that there 

■ might be civril disorder . . . That doesn’t 
i ^oake me, or the CRS, an intelligence gath- 
; erer - Never in the eight years that I was 
i director did any CRS reports go beyond 

me. 
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In many instances the CRS has dearly 
S “an a trouble-shooter, not a troubleinak- 
; er. Its soft -talking and hard-bargaining 
works, even if it means staying up late at 
; night behind the scenes to help both sides 
; settle their differences, as CRS agents did 
: recently in an Atlanta police-hiring diseri- 
! mination case, It has been estsaated that 
' the agency’s help in this case savedSl mil- 
lion in additional court costs. 

The CRS has had a front-row seat at 
some cataclysmic moments of recent 
5 American history: the 1965 Selma-to- 
i Montgomery voting rights march in Ala- 
i bama, the 1973 occupation by militant Indi- 
; ans at Wounded Knee, S_D„ and the 1968 
' Memphis garbage workers’ strike, during 
, which Martin Luther King was assassinat- 
ed. (Two CRS agents were in a motel room 
neit door to King’s when the tivil rights 
; leader was slain on the balcony outside his 
troom.) 

; Even if CRS officials fail to turn hostility 
■; to tranquility, they often are credited with 
1 helping to keep the caldron from boiling 
i over. 6 



; As for as I know, they’ve been helpful 
• —they do more good than harm,” said the 
Rev. Joseph E. Lowery, president of the 
; Atlanta-based Southern Christian Leader- 
iship Conference, winch led about 1,500 
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“The impression they’ve given me’ 
Iaiway added, "is that they try to help lo- 
1 " ndetstan(i what civil 

SSJtt 316 trjdng to achieve and to 
keep them from overreacting.” 

In I.-awgjn or Mioo ^ , 

dered CRS a|en£ toMp ^4^-' 

desegregation squabble in 1976 The school 
supermtendent at the time was fav“a b Ty 
impressed. They knew "where the hot 
5? l*. ere ” I- Carl Candoli, who now 

!?? Professor of education adminisfration at 
01 Kansas - "They proved 
Mmgual help-one was a relative of some- 
Meacan-American community 

J5L P ?* ide % Carter ’ s home turf, in 
f^csia’s Sumter County 
ras Offioais intervened in a recent public 
•chool boycott by about 70% of the P sys- 
tem s pupils and parents, who werp 
" they called inferior class- 

nx^conditions. The matter is before the 

succeed “1 defusing the 
controversy, Ron Foust, a protest leader 

SS, CI ^, actions - they talked to 
to 3erved a purpose of tiying 
pL®*? 311 ^ h-emendous expense 
loading down the court” 01 

toc^singly, however, the agency has 
mate enemies while trying to win friends. 

booal activists have protested that CRS 
®«aUves showed government intel- 
P*** 011 radical-left mourners to 

bSfl^. 3 -^ ay * tlyil « to dis- 
^ » Greensboro, 

S 1 for five Communist 
^ were slain 

were denied fa y Ozeil Sut- 
tot Southrastem regional director of the 
2f'-3t have “ filraon anybody,” he 
have no mteHigence capability.” 



a black CRS mediator, Freddie 
i Wawford, surprised onlookers, including 
I .reporters, when he punched a white man 
who had uttered a racial slur in the Tupelo 
Mu®., police station. (Crawford was not 
eharged,- the white man was. ) 

-In 1974, a predominantly black dvil 
righto groi^i, the United League of Missis- 
sfopi, accused the CRS in a federal lawsuit 
of paying derelicts to disrupt strategy 
j: meetings for a boycott against white mer- 
dianto m Byhaiia, Miss. The CRS denied 
toe c harges and the suit eventually was 

itoSwoiS J 11 ?. 1 ® 1 Lea ? ue president 
Alfred (Skip) Robmson, 44, a black con- 
i tosctor, still feels that the litigation was 
! proper. 

“They monitor people, and the informa- 
iion goes to the FBI,” Robmson said in an 
fotemew. "They keep foes on people who 
‘*re out there struggling. I really think that 
our taxpayers' money could be better 
'spent 

A%^ y V Robillson ’ s hostility toward 

toe CRS is shared — for different reasons 

[by an avowed racist. Bill Wilkinson, im- 
perial wizard of the Invisible Empire 
Kmghto of the KKK. His group held de^ 
monstrattons to counter those of Robin- 
son s group in Tupeio, Miss, 
r ! 1 *y’ re fhe.most do-nothing, free, 
tonng agency the government’s got,” 
j Wilkinson said. Tm not talking to them 
? anymore. The niggers won’t talk to them 
l either. 

I , Th® ^ wa * originally formed, in 1864 
; ® momtor compliance with the Civil 
; ^tofbtsAct in public accommodations 
aooss the South that had been segregated I 
™^ncy was first part of the Commerce • 

Iff® delineated thus in a 
portion of the Civil Rights Act “No officer 
or employee of the (Community Relations) 
Service shall engage in the performance of 
investigative or prosecuting functions of 
any department or agency in any litigation 

o^Kfl 3 ^^^ 3 ^ 

to 1966, the agency was moved to toe 
Justice Department when President Lyn- 



don B. Johnson reorganized the govern- ' 
ment Its activities were expanded to what 
CRS officials call “preventive mainten- 
ance,” rather than juat “crisis response.” 
Along the way, as racial turbulence and 
anti-war riots erupted across America, the 
"Justice Department envisioned yet a wider 
role for the CRS. In 1967, Doar proposed to 
Clark that -the CRS be part of an intel- 
ligence group called the tt>IU (Inter-Divi- 
j sional Information Unit), which, he said, 

! would “analyze the FBI information we re- 
■ ceive about certain persons and groups 
| who make toe urban ghetto their base of 
operation. ” 

Doar recognized, however, that using the 
CRS for such purposes was sensitive. “A 
fecial problem exists with the Community 
f Relations Service,” he wrote in a memor- 
i andum to Clark “Generally, the service 
j feels that if it passes on information it 
1 learns in the course of its business about - 
! activities in the urban areas that it will lose 
its credibility with people in the ghetto. 
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Gilbert G. Pompa 



“My personal view is that the service is 
in the Department of Justice and should 
bring to the department’s attention any in- 
formation which you request it to furnish. I 
would think that the department itself 
could develop standards and safeguards so 
that the confidentiality of the information 
... is maintained.” 

(The Doar plan is contained in a doc- 
ument that was declassified by the Justice 
Department as a result of a Freedom of In- 
formation Act request by Ken Lawrence, 
director of the Anti-Repression Resource 
Team, which is based in Jackson, Miss.) 

Jive weeks later, Clark approved the 
project, advising in an internal justice De- 
partment menjo that “planning and crea- 
tion of the unit must be kept in strictest 
confidence.” 

Clark contended in 1978 that he was 
right “After the riots at Newark and De- 
troit in the summer of 1967, the country 
was awash with fear and racial hatred,” he 
wrote to the American Friends Service 
Committee, a Quaker-affiliated group that 
has crusaded against domestic government 
spying. "... It (the unit) was an effort to 
know all we know; thdt is, to centralize and 
organize informatiomve possessed so we 
could quickly gather all knowledge bearing 
on the risk of riot . . 

“We never authorized any illegal fact 
gathering. No wiretap or bugging was ever 
authorized against any domestic group or 
individual . . .” (CRS officials today say 
they have no record that their agency ever 
was part of the intelligence unit ) 

The CRS grew to 361 employees in 1969, 
but was trimmed by two-thirds later in the 
Administration of President Richard M. 
Nixon after many of its functions were said 
to overlap with other government depart- 
ments. It now has an annual budget of S5.1 
million. 

A year ago, the Carter Administration 
proposed eliminating the CRS as a way of 
reducing the federal budget But some 
black leaders rallied to its rescue, and Grif- 
fin B. Bell then attorney general, con- 



vinced the Administration that the agency r emain ed ne- 
cessary. 

Today, the CRS has regional offices in 10 U.S. cities: At- 
lanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kansas GtjJJew 
York, Philadelphia, San Francisco and Seattle. It coor±- 
nates all activities from a 6th-floor suite of offices on 11th 
Street in downtown Washington. 

There, teletypes clatter and an enormous -wall trap of 
the United States is dotted with fkc&enng lights ttauden- 
tify cities and towns where the CRS is trying to resole 
disputes. The busiest category (with 80 active cases at the 
moment) involves friction between police and rmnonty 
groups. The CRS regularly conducts seminars for police- 
men on the use of force. 

Other problem areas are the KKK resurgence (the 
agency answered 44 complaints regarding the klan last 
year, compared to only 8 the year before), Indian temton- 
al rights, school desegregation and Indaihinese refugee re- 
settlement in such places as California s Orange County 
and Seadrift, Tex. 

In Seadrift, where violence erupted last year between 
Vietnamese and native Texans over offshore fishing rights. 
CRS officials said that they have tried to counterart .what 
they called false rumors of government benefits to the re- 
fugees. "We heard wild tales of Vietnamese gettmg $5,0(X) 
and a new car and loans to buy a 850,000 boat, said jd- 
lace Warfield, the CRS field operations (xwrdumtor. -We 
went to the local newspaper and encourged it to publish 
correct information about what the Vietnamese were get- 
ting. Just finding more information about each other 
helped bring some calm to the situation. 

In addition, the CRS is mediating a quarrel between 
Louisville city officials and black police offi^ who have 
alleged racial discrimination in promotions and di: 
action. It also sent representatives to the New M^co state 
prison recently in the wake of bloody noting that killed 33 
inmates. 

Now, at the dawn of the 1980s, at least one CRS execu- 
tive sees a stormy road ahead for his agency. 

Ozell Sutton, a' black sharecropper's son who spent Jus 
boyhood on an Arkansas plantation, warned other blasts 
i at a YMCA luncheon in Atlanta recently that Uie resur- 
j gence of the Ku Klux Klan is "not to be taken lighUy. ^ 

; "Blacks are no' longer afraid of the KKK,” he said. M AJ- 
though it is highly desirable.they cannot be expected to be 
nonviolent in the traditions of Dr- King when provoked 
and confronted by the klan.” 



